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The  history  of  medicine  may  be  divided  into 
three  chief  periods — those  of  Hippocrates,  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  of  Sydenham.  In  the  first, 
though  embarrassed  by  the  poorness  of  the  re- 
lated sciences,  physic  reached  a high  degree  of 
cultivation.  Observation  of  patients  was  the 
groundwork  of  the  study.  The  Greek  physician 
was  worthy  of  his  generation.  He  is  not  the 
equal  of  the  Greek  metaphysician,  or  of  the 
Greek  poet ; but  his  method  is  excellent,  and 
his  defects  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  the 
want  of  accumulated  observation.  The  shore 
had  been  discovered,  there  had  not  yet  been 
time  to  travel  far  into  the  land.  The  writings 
of  Sydenham  mark  the  next  period.  All  medicine, 
since  the  extinction  of  the  Hippocratic  school, 


This  Essay  originally  appeared  in  the  St.  Bartholomew’s 
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may  be  spoken  of  as  that  before  and  that  since 
Sydenham.  The  Galenists — the  school  of  Saler- 
num,  the  Arabians — the  school  of  Montpellier, 
the  Chemists,  the  Mechanicians,  have  important 
differences  amongst  themselves  ; but  in  the  plan 
of  proceeding  mainly  a priori,  they  are  agreed,  and 
in  this  they  are  altogether  separated  from  Syden- 
ham, and  from  all  valuable  physicians  since. 

Nearly  all  the  important  literary  works  of  the 
Gaelic  language  had  appeared  before  Sydenham 
had  taken  his  degree.  In  his  day,  Gaelic1  was 
spoken  even  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  where  there 
were  most  English,2  and  by  all  classes  of  society ; 
but  the  ruin  of  the  native  interest  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  put  an  end  to  the  progress  of 
literature.  There  were  no  more  any  patrons  of 
the  old  learning  of  the  country,  and  literary  men 
were  forced  to  dig  or  to  beg.  A few  books  were 

1 Gaelic  is  the  native  equivalent  of  the  following  English 
words  : — Irish,  Erysche,  Erse,  Manx.  As  even  in  school- 
books there  is  confusion  on  this  point,  a few  examples  may 
be  given. 

‘ The  inhabitants  speak  the  Irish  tongue  only ; they 
express  themselves  slowly  but  pertinently,  and  have  the 
same  language  with  those  of  Harries,  and  other  isles,  who 
retain  the  Irish  in  its  purity.’ — Martin  : A late  Voyage  to 
St.  Hilda.  London,  1698. 

Of  the  converse — Abair  i a n’Gaoilig  (Say  it  in  Irish). 
Donlevy  : Catechism.  Dublin,  1848. 

O’n  Ghreugais  chum  Gaelic  Albannaich  (from  Greek  into 
Scotch  Gaelic),  New  Test.  London,  1840. 

Ayns  Gailck  (into  Manx).  Bible.  London,  1819. 

2 That  even  Dublin,  the  seat  of  the  English  Government, 
had  inhabitants  who  could  not  speak  English,  is  shown  by  a 
declaration  of  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council,  dated  May 
18,  1655.  This  edict,  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  bound  up  with  other  Commonwealth  proclama- 
tions, orders  all  Irish  Papists,  and  all  Protestants  unable  to 
speak  the  English  tongue,  to  leave  Dublin  before  June  20th. 
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written,  but  they  were  no  more  than  the  leaves, 
which,  for  some  years,  appear  on  the  surface  of 
a stock  long  dead  at  heart. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  times  before  Sydenham 
that  the  medical  books  of  the  Irish  belong. 
Among  the  Irish  MSS.  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  are  several  on  medicine.1  They  have 
never  been  printed,  and  so  far  as  I know,  have 
not  hitherto  been  examined  by  physicians.  They 
afford  grounds  for  an  estimate  of  the  knowledge 
of  medicine  existing  in  Ireland  in  the  later 
middle  ages. 

It  is  probable  that  physic  had  made  but  little 
progress  in  Ireland  before  foreign  writings 
became  known.  A few  traditions,  as  old  as  the 
earliest  writings  of  the  language,2  fondly  repeated 
as  records  of  fact  by  Irish  historians,  deserve 
notice,  as  pointing  to  a practice  of  physic  at  a 
remote  but  uncertain  date.  Di'ancecht,  the 
physician,  is  one  of  the  heroes  whose  exploits 
are  told  in  the  ancient  stories  of  the  peopling  of 
Ireland.  Nuadhat,  an  invading  chieftain,  lost 
his  hand  at  Magh  Tuireadh,3  a battle  which  won 
for  him  the  kingdom.  A physical  defect  was  a 
bar  to  the  kingly  office,  and  Nuadhat  could  not 
have  himself  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
but  for  the  skill  of  Di'ancecht,  who  cured  the 

1 These  MSS.  are  included  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of 
Irish  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  drawn  up  by  Eugene 
O’Curry,  and  have  since  been  more  completely  described  in 
the  admirable  catalogue  of  Mr.  Standish  Hayes  O’Grady. 

2 Some  of  these  traditions  appear  in  the  ancient  glosses  in 
Zeuss : Grammatica  Celtica. 

8 The  “Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,”  “seeming,” 
as  Burke  says,  “clear-sighted  in  the  obscure  affairs  of  so  blind 
an  antiquity,”  give,  as  the  date  of  this  battle,  the  year  of 
the  world  3303. 
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Wound,  and  fitted  on  a silver  hand.  Dfancecht’s 
result  was  brilliant,  but  his  method  must  have 
been  slow,  for  the  king  was  seven  years  under 
treatment.1  The  Irish  Dictionary  attributed  to 
Cormac  Mac  Cuilleanain2  makes  Dfaneecht  the 
pagan  god  of  health  and  healing.3  He  is  always 
described  as  of  profound  learning,  and  his  tra- 
ditional estimation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
summary  of  the  judgments  of  authority  in  one 
of  the  ancient  lawbooks  ends  by  naming  the 
judgments  of  Dfaneecht,  the  physician,  “ which 
were  the  first.”4 5  In  several  accounts  of  the 
households  of  great  men,  physicians  are  men- 
tioned as  officers  of  state.6  It  was  one  of  the 
curious  institutions  of  Irish  society 6 that  learning 
in  several  branches  was  hereditary.  There  were 
families  of  historians7  and  of  lawyers.8  So  also 
the  medical  profession  descended  from  father  to 
son.  For  generations  the  family  of  MacDuinnt- 
sleibhe  cultivated  medicine  in  the  north.  Dalian 


1 Annala  Rioghachta  Eireann,  ed.  O’Donovan,  i.  16. 
Dublin,  1851. 

2 Born  a.d.  831.  Died  903.  Stokes  : Three  Irish  Glos- 
saries. London,  1862. 

8 Id.  p.  16. 

4 Ocus  bretha  Dianchecht  6 legib  ce  ro  batur  side  i tus. 
Senchus  Mor.  “Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,”  i.  18.  Dublin, 
1865. 

5 As  in  the  Aided  Chonchobhair  quoted  from  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  by  O’Curry.  Lectures  on  the  MS.  materials  of 
Ancient  Irish  History.  Dublin,  1873,  p.  638,  and  in  the 
Household  of  Fionn,  in  MS.  Harleian  5280,  fol.  39. 

G Burke  has  mentioned  this  in  his  short  but  admirable 
account  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  I Vjl.  Abridgment  of 
English  History.  Works  : London,  1812,  x.  470. 

7 O’Cleirigh  : O’Maelchonaire. 

8 MacAedhagain. 
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Forgaill,  writing  in  the  seventh  century,  alludes 
to  the  cure  of  a physician ; and  some  of  the 
earliest  glosses,  as  those  on  Leviticus  in  the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
show  that  there  was  a considerable  nomenclature 
of  disease.1 2 3 * * * *  A number  of  similar  evidences  might 
be  accumulated,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  before  a.d.  800  physic  in  some 
guise  was  cultivated  in  Ireland,  and  cultivated 
with  sufficient  real  or  supposed  success  to  obtain 
respect  for  the  order  that  practised  it.  The 
British  Museum  MSS.  show  that  later  in  history 
Ireland  shared  the  general  medical  culture  of 
Europe.  These  MSS.  are  nine  in  number.  They 
range  in  date  from  1450  to  1590,  but  in  several 
instances  are  probably  transcrips8  from  earlier 
MSS.  1 looked  into  one  of  these  MSS.  last  year  ; 
and  finding  Montpellier  mentioned  as  the  place 
of  its  composition,  I determined,  when  an 
opportunity  offered,  to  search  the  library,  of 
Montpellier  in  hopes  of  finding  some  trace  of 
the  author,  who  I guessed  might  have  been  one 
of  the  many  Irishmen  who  studied  abroad. 

1 Annala  R.E.,  i.  216.  See  also  Reeves,  Adamnan,  pp, 
55,  345,  for  an  allusion  to  the  Irish  practice  of  medicine  in  a 
MS.  of  the  eighth  century. 

2 Mr.  Bradshaw. 

3 I do  not  know  whether  syllabic  misplacement  is  con- 

sidered evidence  of  transcription.  One  would  hardly  expect 

an  author  to  join  the  latter  half  of  one  word  to  the  first  half 
of  the  next,  and  to  leave  the  extreme  syllables  as  separate 

words.  A transcriber,  whether  looking  from  one  MS.  to 
another,  or  writing  from  dictation,  might  easily  fall  into  such 
blunders.  Many  examples  occur  in  these  MSS. — as 

agus  isi  sobar  amhail  nandi  aghairi 
for 

agus  isi  so  baramhail  na  ndiaghairi, 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  theologians  (fol.  23,  col.  2). 
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The  opportunity  occurred,  and  at  Montpellier 
I soon  found  that  the  Irish  MS.  was  no  original 
but  a translation  of  the  Latin  medical  treatise  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  Montpellier, 
Bernardus  de  Gordon.1  On  my  return  I ex- 
amined the  other  Irish  medical  MSS.,  and  one 
circumstance  led  me  to  the  supposition  that  all 
were  translations  of  foreign  works.  They  none 
of  them  begin  in  the  regular  Irish  way.  An 
Irish  author  usually  began  by  stating  four 
things — the  place,  the  time,  the  author,  and  the 
cause  of  the  book.  Thus  begin  those  great  law- 
books, the  Senchus  Mor  and  the  Leabhar  Aide ; 
thus  that  curious  metrical  tale  of  saints,  the 
Fdire  of  Oengus.  Thus,  in  later  days,  wrote 
MacFirbis.2  A minute  examination  confirmed 


1 So  called  from  a town  of  France  where  he  was  born. 

2 Locc  don  laidse  Teamuir,  &c. 

Aimser  Laeghaire  mic  Neil,  rig  Eirenn,  &c. 

Persa  na  laidhe  imorro  Dubhthach  Mac  ua  Lugair,  &c. 

Tucait  a denmu  na  laidhi  imorro,  &c. 

The  place  of  this  poem,  Tara. 

The  time,  of  Laeghaire,  Son  of  Nial,  King  of  Ireland. 

The  author  of  the  poem,  moreover,  Dubhthach  Mac  ua 
Lugair. 

The  cause  of  the  making  of  the  poem,  moreover,  &c. 

Senchus  Mor,  pp.  2,  4. 

Loc  don  luibur  so  Aicill  ar  aice  Temair  ocus  aimsir  Coirpri 
Lifechair,  mhic  Cormaic  ocus  persa  do  Cormac  budein  ocus 
tucait  a denma  caechad  sula  Cormaic  do  Aengus  Gabuaidech. 
The  place  of  this  book,  Aicill,  near  Tara ; and  the  time  of 
it,  the  time  of  Coirpri  Lifechair.  son  of  Cormac ; and  the 
author,  Cormac  himself ; and  the  cause  of  its  making,  the 
blinding  of  the  eye  of  Cormac  by  Aengus  Gabuaidech. 
Lebar  Aide  : “Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,”  iii.  82. 

Cethardai  condagar  da  cech  elathain  edon  locc  agus  aimsir 
agus  persa  agus  fath  airicc. 

Four  things  appertain  to  every  composition — namely, 
place,  and  time,  and  author,  and  cause  whence  it  comes. 
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this  suspicion,  and  I have  found  that  all  the 
MSS.  are  translations  of  Latin  works. 

A.s  the  authors  translated  are  seldom  read,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  account  of 
them  while  treating  of  the  several  MSS.  The 
manuscript  which  sent  me  to  Montpellier  is  of 
folio  size.  It  is  written  in  the  Irish  character 
with  numerous  contractions,  and  in  one  clear 
hand  throughout.  On  its  vellum  cover,  and 
here  and  there  on  the  pages,  are  trivial  annota- 
tions in  a later  hand.  Its  age  is  determined  by 
the  following  passage  written  in  red  on  leaf  92 : — 

Aoip  .an  cigeApnA  in  CAn  *00  pcpiobAt)  Ati 
leAb-Ap  po  1482  Agtif  ifi  An  bliAtiAn  fin  -oo 
tnAfib  pitib  tllAC  UomAif  a t)AifA  pmb  TTIac 
HlfOeAfC  A t)A1fA. 

The  age  of  the  Lord  the  time  this  book  was 
written,  1482,  and  it  is  the  year  that  Philip  son 
of  Thomas  Barry  slew  Philip  son  of  Richard 
Barry.1 

Leabhar  Breac.  R.  I. A.  transcript,  Pt.  1.  Dublin,  1872, 
p.  75,  col.  I. 

The  place,  time,  author,  and  cause  of  writing  this  book 
are  : The  place  of  it,  the  College  of  St.  Nicholas  in  Gal- 
way, &c.  MacFirbis  : Book  of  Genealogies  in  O’Curry, 

p.  121, 

The  preface  to  the  Felire  uses  the  word  fath , while  the 
other  examples  have  tucait.  Four  words  in  Irish  may  be 
translated  cause — tucait,  siocair,  fath,  adhbhar.  The  first 
and  the  second  seem  to  have  almost  the  same  meaning. 
Bhuail  s6  me  agus  nior  thug  me  siocair  ar  bith  dho  (he  beat 
me  though  I gave  him  no  cause  at  all).  Fath  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  tucaid.  Adhbhar  may  be  used  of  material 
things,  while  fath  may  not.  Is  adhbhar  bais  agus  beatha 
dhum  e (It  is  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me — i.e.,  it  is 
utterly  provoking  to  me). 

1 The  family  of  Barry  seems  to  have  been  divided  against 
itself  at  this  period.  I have  not  found  any  record  in  history 
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Another  note  continues  the  history  of  the 
manuscript : — 

Op  *oo  geApbit)  lAptA  *00  ceAtintn*o  in 
leAbAp  pA : giuip-oip  tu  h-Gipmn  Aip  pibic  b6. 
Da  CAiteApon  aj; up  piCi  aca  AtinpA  leAbAp  pA. 
Cip  tlprhurhAn  Aip  ceAbc  T)o  bum  in  h-iAplA  pe 
pibc  bo.  In  Ia  T)a  pcpibA*o  An  corhAipeAtn  po 
OoniAp  O iriAil  CotiAipe  *oo  tog  in  cip  pm 
*oo  b-iAplA.  OliA'bAin  nA  tigpAp  in  bliAbAin 
pe  a puitim  mile  bliA*bAin  Agup  cuic  ceb 
btiAt)Ain  Aip  aii  UigeApnA  tieAifroA  in  cap  pA. 

A prayer  for  Gerald* 1  the  Earl,  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  who  bought  this  book  for  twenty 
cows.  Two  and  twenty  skins  in  this  book.  The 
tax  of  Ormond,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cows, 
came  to  the  earl  on  the  day  this  was  written. 
Thomas  O’Maolchonaire  lifted  that  tax  for  the 
earl.  The  year  of  grace  this  year  in  which  I am, 
1500  of  the  age  of  our  blessed  Lord  at  this  time. 

This  passage,  though  in  years  not  very  ancient, 
carries  one  back  into  a remote  period  as  regards 
the  constitution  of  society.  Cattle  are  at  once 
the  chief  goods  and  the  medium  of  exchange. 


of  this  particular  crime.  Perhaps  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
killings  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Loch  C6,  and  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  at  the  year  1500. 

“ Barry  Mor  was  slain  by  his  own  kinsman,  David  Barry, 
archdeacon  of  Cloyne  and  Cork.  David  was  slain  by 
Thomas  Barry  and  Muintir  CeaHachain.  The  Earl  of  Des- 
mond disinterred  the  body  of  David  in  twenty  days,  and 
afterwards  burned  it.” — “Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land.” vol.  ix.  p.  1257. 

1 Gearoit  Mor,  Gerald  the  Great,  eighth  Earl  of  Kildare. 
He  was  made  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  in  147S,  and  though 
at  one  time  nominally  removed,  held  the  office  till  his  death 
on  September  3,  1513. — Mq.  of  Kildare  : The  Earls  of  Kil- 
dare. Dublin,  1858. 
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The  MS.  may  be  supposed  to  have  lain  in  the 
earl’s  library  for  some  years.  It  is  not  included 
in  the  list  of  the  next  earl’s  books,  made  in  1526.1 
Some  writing  on  the  last  blank  leaf,  dated 
January  16 1 6,  indicates  that  the  MS.  was  then 
owned  by  Charles  Hicky  of  Clonlohan,  in  Clare; 
and  it  seems  to  have  remained  in  this  family  for 
some  time,  for  at  fol.  104&  is  written,  “ Charles 
Hicky  is  the  true  possessor  of  this  book,  and  if 
it  be  lost,  I pray  God  restore  it  home  again, 
1680.”  A note  on  the  much  darkened  outside 
leaf  is  the  next  step  in  its  history  : — 

T)o  leAbpAib  ttlAcj;ArhnA  ITIac  TDAcgAtfitiA 
T)occuip  teigip  T)Aitle  pctiiDeAip  ceitpe 
mbliAgAti  T>eA5  a bpAptp  pippotomtA  ua 
PpAitince. 

From  the  books  of  Mahon  Mac  Mahon,  doctor 
of  physic,  after  fourteen  years  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  a learned  man  of  France,  1728. 

The  MS.  finally  became  part  of  the  collection 
formed  at  the  British  Museum  from  the  Egerton 
bequest.  It  is  a translation  of  the  “ Lilium 
Medicinse  ” of  Bernardus  de  Gordon.  The  book 
begins  with  the  following  curious  introductory 
chapter  : 2 — 

Ap  tiA  piAppArbe  t)o  neb  eicin  no  SocpAcep 
cirvoup  pempAt)  ni  no  pit)  co  po  triAic  tjo 

1 Earls  of  Kildare,  p.  317. 

2 The  introductory  chapters  of  the  early  books  on  physic 
often  give  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  time  in  which  they  were 
written.  Thus  Master  Gulielmus  Placentinus  de  Salaceto, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Liber  in  scientia  medicinali,  says  that 
he  writes  at  the  constant  urging  of  Ruffinus,  prior  of  St. 
Ambrose,  of  Placentia,  and  his  brethern,  and  also  from  love 
of  his  son  Leonardinus,  whom  he  hopes  to  bring  up  a phy- 
sician,— Liber  in  G.  P.  de  Salaceto.  Venice,  1849. 
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pfeagaif  gan  ni  *00  fab  af  f6  Abe  ni  bef 
AgAO  co  fo  mate  aguf  111  peomaib  ni  *oo  beic 
againn  co  fo  maic  abc  in  a *oubfAmaf  co 
mime  agtif  bef  cotcbinn  ag  cab  tnle  Aguf  o 
nab  puittiginn  bobcame  an  n-inncteabca 
neice  ‘oeaefaba  coimibceaba  if  uime  fin  T)0 
b’  ait  tnrifa  ag  muiniugtib  a cigeafna  na 
neataban  neici  coicbmna  uftifa  cafbaba  *oo 
Cfabeab  cum  cafba  na  noaineb  umat  bbon 
teabaf  *00  beanam  t>o  pfaicic  na  beataban 
teigif  aguf  of  *00  na  *oainib  umta  fcfibaim  e 
bicuifcef  tube  an  *oimuif  an*o  fin  oif  if 
comot  af  teic  bif  acu  aguf  ni  bait  teo  fuigi 
af  an  tnbofb  coiccinn  maitte  cab  Aguf  bio 
caf  caifneb  af  na  fcfibeannaib  coiccinna  uaif 
if  naf  teo  ni  *00  fab  x>a  noubfab  fompa  en 
uaif  gibeab  a oeif  Senica  Nunquam  nimis 
dicitur  quod  satis  non  dicitur  ebon  an  ni  nab 
abuf  co  tbf  ni  h-imafCfAb  aoeftif  e aguf  a 
*oeif  Oracius  Deceis  repetita  placebunt  ebon 
if  btafca  in  af  11a  fficat  pa  beib.  tTlafab 
ofa  *oimbuan  cuimne  na  iroaine  ni  naf  titnfa 
an  tii  a *oefAf  of  in  pfaicicecc  a coiccinne 
T)o  fficat  00  tube  na  bumta  oif  ni  beioif  te 
neb  ‘out  nif  poicfi  bo  *Oia  na  ac  fcuioeif 
aniifa  bfifinne  agtif  af  fon  na  fifinne  xio 
peif  5A^enur  feacemab  teabaf  De  ingenio. 
tTlafab  a n-anoif  an  uam  tiemba  af  -oeatefab 
Aguf  if  gtoif  xio  X)ia  acaif  00  befimfi  titi  11a 
bBataban  teigif  maf  cicut  af  in  teabaf  oif 
if  arhtaib  bif  an  titi  aguf  btac  imba  uiffe 
aguf  feabc  nbtuttebga  geata  aguf  feabc 
ngfaine  ofba  in  gab  btac  x>ib  aguf  if  maf 
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fin  beAf  c\n  leAbAf  fo  oif  belt)  peAbc  pAipcgil 
Aglip  blAlt)  All  cet)  pAlfC  TMb  OfpA  'OeAtlfAC 
polupcA  oif  lAibeopArbe  pe  t>o  ha  gAlbpAib 
in  ac  cmiifCAinc  o nA  piAbptipAib.  Agtif 
berbe  a pAfcgAil  eli  foltip  CAitrieAtriAb 
■oeAllfAC  Af  a met)  blip  polltip  sac  rn  tda 
lAibeopAit)  Agup  ip  Atro  -do  cinnfctuvb  An 
leAbAf  po  mAille  popcAb  t)e  moip  a pcni'oep 
polnpjlAn  cpleibe  pifAlAin  -oAitle  pibeATi 
bliAt)An  X)5 Af  leigcoif Accne  Agup  *00  bi  ah 
■oaIa  in  cigeAftiA  in  caii  pin  mile  bliAKDAin 
Agup  cpi  cec  Agtip  cpi  bliAbnA  Agtip  a mi  mil 
■oo  cinnpcnAt)  e.1 

A man  having  asked  Socrates  how  to  talk  well, 
Socrates  answered.  “ Say  naught,”  quoth  he, 
“ but  what  you  know  well,  and  no  thing  is  well 
known  to  us  but  the  thing  that  we  have  often 
said,  and  that  is  common  to  every  one.”  And 
since  the  poverty  of  the  intellect  is  not  up  to 
hard,  strange  things,  it  therefore  pleases  me, 
trusting  in  the  Lord  of  knowledges,  to  treat  of 
common,  easy,  profitable  matters  for  the  advan- 
tage of  humble  folk : to  wit,  to  make  a book  of 
the  practice  of  the  art  of  healing.  And  since  I 
write  it  for  lowly  men,  the  race  of  the  proud  is 
not  thought  of  in  it.  For  they  like  an  assembly 
apart,  and  it  is  not  pleasing  to  them  to  sit  at  the 


1 In  this,  as  in  other  texts  printed  in  this  essay,  I have 
expanded  the  contractions,  and  separated  the  words  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  For  the  rest  I have  kept  tc  the 
MSS.,  which  in  places  give,  and  in  other  places  omit, 
accents  and  aspirations.  Omissions  of  eclipsed  letters  are 
frequent.  I hope  to  examine  on  another  occasion  the  ter- 
minology of  these  MSS.  As  I have  had  no  experience  in 
reading  MSS.,  and  have  in  every  difficulty  been  obliged  to 
judge  for  myself,  I am  sure  that  there  are  errors, 
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common  board,  and  they  are  wont  to  frown  on 
every-day  writings,  for  to  say  what  was  ever 
said  before  is  shame  with  them,  though  Seneca 
says,  “ Nunquam  nimis  dicitur  quod  satis  non 
dicitur  ” — that  is  not  said  too  much  that  is  not 
said  enough  ; and  Horace  says,  “ Decies  repetita 
placebunt,”  that  is,  tasty  is  the  thing  that  is 
told  ten  times.  Plain  is  the  unlastingness  of 
man’s  memory.  To  repeat  what  has  been  com- 
monly said  on  practice  is  then  no  shame  to  me, 
for  one  cannot  go  nearer  God  than  in  studying 
truth  and  for  the  sake  of  truth,  according  to 
Galen  in  the  seventh  book,  De  ingenio. 

Moreover,  in  honour  of  the  heavenly  lamb 
that  is  most  shining  and  is  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,  I give  Lily  of  the  Art  of  Healing  for 
title  title  to  the  book.  For  the  lily  has  many 
flowers  upon  it,  and  seven  white  leaves  and  seven 
golden  grains  in  each  lily  of  them  : and  it  is  thus 
shall  be  the  book ; for  there  shall  be  seven  parts 
in  it,  and  the  first  part  of  them  shall  be  golden, 
shining,  lucid,  and  it  shall  speak  of  all  diseases, 
beginning  with  fevers,  and  the  other  parts  too 
shall  he  light,  pleasing,  shining,  and  will  make 
every  thing  clear  of  which  they  speak.  It  was 
in  the  illustrious  University  of  Montpellier  that, 
by  the  aid  of  Almighty  God,  this  book  was  be- 
gun after  the  twentieth  year  of  our  reading,  and 
the  annals  of  the  Lord  were  at  that  time  one 
thousand  years  and  three  hundred  and  three 
years,  and  it  was  in  the  month  of  July  that  it 
was  begun. 

Research  has  added  nothing  to  the  facts  of 
Bernard’s  life,  which  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  his  works.  This  book  was  translated 
into  several  European  languages ; and  Bernard’s 
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Lily  was  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
a work  of  authority  from  Italy  to  Ireland.  After 
the  invention  of  printing  it  was  produced  in  a 
French,1 2 *  in  a Spanish,*  and  in  several  Latin 
editions.*  The  “Lilium  Medicinae”  has  not  been 
printed  in  English,  but  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
is  a large  paper  MS.4  containing  an  English 
translation. 

The  following  chapter  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  Irish  style  of  the  translation,  and  of  Ber- 
nard’s method : — 

AN.  23.5  CAIBDEAL  DINCOBUS. 

Incubus  edon  fantasma  in  sompnis  corpus 
comprimens  et  aggravans,  motum  et  loquelam 
perturbans  e*oon  ipe  ip  iticubup  Agup  CA*bbAp 
bpurbip  Agup  copmAigip  Ati  coipp  Ati  Aimpip 
tiA  co-oaIca  Agup  buAitup  Ati  glUAipeAct  Agup 
An  uplAbpA. 


1 Cy  finist  la  pratique  de  tres  excellent  et  docteur  en 
medecine  maistre  Bernard  de  Gordon  appellee  fleur-de-lys 
en  medecine — et  translate  de  latin  en  Francois  a Rome  lan 
mil  ccclxxvii.  on  temps  de  pape  Gregoire.  Et  imprime  a 
lyon  lan  mil  cccxcv.  le  dernier  jour  daoust.  Deo  gratias. 
The  edition  of  which  this  is  the  last  paragraph  is  in  clear 
and  beautiful  black  letter. 

2 At  Seville  in  1494.  Hain.  Repertorium  Bibliographi- 
cum. 

8 I have  examined  the  following : 1.  Naples,  1480,  fol. 
2.  Ferrara,  i486,  fol.  3.  Venice,  1494,  8°.  4.  Venice,  1498, 
fol.  5.  Venice,  1521,  fol.  6.  Paris,  1542,  8°.  7.  Lyons, 

1559,  8°.  8.  Lyons,  1574,  8°.  9.  Frankfort,  1617,  8°. 

There  are  slight  differences  between  these  editions.  The 
pleasantest  for  reading  are  those  of  Ferrara,  of  Paris,  and  of 
Lyons,  1574. 

4 Marked  Ash,  1505.  A note  in  the  MS.,  dated  1578, 
says  that  it  was  then  owned  by  William  Cock. 

5 Pt.  ii.  cap.  24  of  the  Paris  edition. 
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C-Ati i' a in  mcubtiif  imoffo  if  Ainm  'oeAmum 
e Agtif  if  uime  fin  ifAit  te  OfOing  An  CAn  bif 
ah  •oeAmum  coriroifeAb  of  cinn  An  cuifp 
xunne  Agtif  cobAifiti  An  caii  bif  inA  co‘oIa'6 
fAen  Af  fon  ha  t>aIa  cfUAilliut)  00  m cocfo- 
mAi’binn  ah  coifp  muf  co  CAibfigceAf  00 
combi  aca  mubAX)  Aguf  xiAtmAt  *oo  teAnbAib 
cigi  if  mime  mubcuf  1 ac  Af  fon  nAb  peATiAiX) 
aco  mof  fin  x>o  cfAilleAtri  oputAng  Agup  ifi 
fo  bAfArhAil  nA  noiAgAipi  gixieAt)  A-oeipic  nA 
cuaca  cofob  CAilleAC  mbif  Ann  ac  fAlcAipc 
Af  ah  cofp  AgA  bpugAt)  Aguf  if  nefni  fo. 
-Agtir  ifiAc  nA  teAgA  if  p eAff  bAf AitiAit  con- 
nAbc  cic  inctibtif  ocuf  pAt  imilteA’b  no  in  m.i. 
A151.  Octif  fAt  imiUeAt)  in.  if  potUif  in  CAn 
bif  neAb  iha  cox)tA*b  Agup  cic  puAfAbc  co 
bobAi.n  cut  An  cmx>  pAipctip  Agup  x>uinup  e no 
An  CAn  coottif  neAb  x>eip  tincA  fo  mof  bit) 
Agupxugi:  CAtifAincfinfiCAimoffo  niAf  aca  cio 
CfUAlllt)  Af  nA  T)1fc.  011A  llAlb  X)UinUf  AgUf 
copmAigup  An  mbmn  Agup  An  cpoixn  intif  uac 
peixnp  nA  fpiofAio  *oo  x>Ait  co  bimflAii  cum 
An  coifp  Agtif  Of  Aim  f 11  a bAllAib  pimitlA 
ifetif ca  cpAigic  nA  fpiofCA  if  uime  fin  CAit>- 
bfigceAf  Tion  otup  cofob  a iia  cofAib  cinpc- 
neAf  An  CAt)bAf  fom  Agtif  co  cAbmuigi*6eAm 
An  cofp  uite  commie  AfA  bAicle  X)opm 
CfomAignAO  Agup  ai§i  mfAmo  Agup  if  uime 
fin  tAbftif  a gnuipeAbcAig  ac  lAfAit)  pop- 
CeAbCA  DA  flAt)  tAbAlfC  AgUf  bit  A CfltllUgAt) 
uile  Af  fon  An  6ipe  tftum  fin  Agtif  oeAbce 
CfUAltllt)  XHIinif  AgUf  *O0fbAlt)Uf  UA  fpiOfCA 
Agtif  cic  An  ‘T)eAtAb  fin  UAifib  Ann  o puil 
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•out)  Aguf  UAip  ell  o colepA  Aguf  UAip  o 
plegmA  Aguf  eli  o tnelAticboliA. 

Signa. — X)05Abup  comcAfDA  nA  bAiflinne 
fo  cpe  poillAngAn  ocAp  pen.  ComcAfDA  nA 
leAncA  bepo  if  mime  a DubpAt)  iac. 

Pronosticacio. — Cibe  cum  a cicpA  co  miruc 
fo  if  b. — inn  cofA  ac  eAtcAp  Dib  fo  e-oon 
ApoplexiA  no  epileppiA  no  fpAf muf  no  pApAlip 
no  co  puiji  bAf  obAn*o  Agup  daci  do  neAC 
inA  DuifeAtc  if  meAfA  mAf  fin  e A^up  daci 
AtlUf  fUAf  T)e  Af  tlA  DUIfeAtC  AgUf  a beic 
mAille  cpit  Cfoi*bi  if  fo  otc. 

Curacio. — An  ci  cum  a ngnACAiginn  fo  ceAcc 
Afctif  A151  compAUAb  sfAtiAC  *ouifcocuf  e An 
cAn  “oo  cluinfi  e ac  lAbAipc  AcofrhAiluf  guil 
AgUf  COimllt)  ACOfA  AJJUf  AlAtTIA  COfOtA  UD. 
A£Uf  CfOlt  Ulfce  fOfA  Af  A A£Alt)  A£Uf  UfAll 
cp.  fc.  f Aif  Agtif  cAbAipc  DiAntop  cum  mufeo 
do  no  xiiAAmbfA  Agtif  if  iuaic  f.  peAtc  fACAf 
fo  Af  At)  semper  habet  Pyladem  aliquem  qui  curet 
hOrestem  eDon  bit  Pylades  do  f.  AgApc 
liAigeof  hOristes  m At).  tTlAt)  o ptiAcc  fo 
moif  An  cmn  bef  comilceAp  e le  boteum 
luAfinum  no  le  boleum  Ancopcup  Agup  ha 
ftiibe  con  a cofAtriAilib.  TTlAt)  o litre  itnAfAAc 
ingAile  bef  Dencup  pcAtpeAt  Agup  clipcpit)A 
A^uf  AibfcmenpA  Agup  triAD  o full  do  bef 
li^teAf  cuifle  Aguf  mAt)  o leAnncAib  eli 
fOlmAljteAf  1AC  mAflAf  AID  Agtlf  CUlfCeAf 
lefAlogoDion  Aguf  lefAfUfim  DOfin  inA 
cumufc  Aguf  bit  An  DiecA  feim  Agup  biD  fen 
cofubAt  ponbAileAt  do  fif  Agup  fCAfnAt) 
5At  uile  incuiffeAtc  Agup  giiAtAt)  le  Agup 
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ticcuApiA  compopcAdCA  An  cfvitbi  mAfi  aca 
*oiACAtriApon  ■oiAAipA'OA'oon  lulit  Agur  a 

copArhAil. 


INCUBUS.  Chap.  23. 

Incubus  vid.  fantasma  in  somnis  corpus  com- 
primens  et  aggravans,  motum  et  loquelam 
perturbans ; that  is,  incubus  is  an  apparition 
bruising  and  weighing  upon  the  body  in  the 
time  of  sleep,  and  confusing  movement  and 
speech. 

Causa. — The  incubus,  moreover,  is  the  name 
of  a demon,  and  it  is  therefore  that  some  people 
hold  that  when  this  demon  is  right  upon  the 
body  of  the  person,  especially  when  he  is  asleep, 
empty  because  of  the  corrupt  influence,  that  he 
presses  upon  the  body,  so  that  the  patient  dreams 
that  he  is  being  smothered.  And  in  the  case  of 
sucking  children  they  are  often  smothered  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  suffer  so  much  corrup- 
tion ; and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  theologians. 

Although  the  laity  say  that  it  is  a hag  that  is 
in  it  a-jumping  about  upon  the  body  bruising  it, 
and  this  is  naught ; and  physicians  have  a better 
opinion. 

Incubus  either  comes  from  an  internal  or 
external  cause : if  external,  for  example,  when 
the  patient  is  asleep,  coldness  comes  suddenly 
upon  the  back  of  the  head  squeezing  and  shut- 
ting it,  or  when  a body  sleeps  after  being  filled 
too  much  with  food  and  drink.  The  internal 
cause,  moreover,  is  corrupt  fog  arising  from  the 
humours  closing  and  oppressing  the  brain  and 
the  heart,  so  that  the  spirits  are  not  able  to  go 
fully  to  the  body ; and  thus  since  it  is  in  the 
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members  that  they  are  soonest  at  an  ebb,  there- 
fore it  appears  to  the  sick  that  this  phantom 
appears  to  rise  from  the  feet,  and  afterwards 

little  by  little  covers  the  whole  body 

And,  therefore,  he  speaks,  grunting,  asking  help, 
if  he  could  speak,  and  he  is  altogether  shivering 
because  of  that  heavy  burden,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  shutting  up  and  obscuring  of  the  spirits. 

And  that  sometimes  comes  from  blood,  and 
sometimes  from  a great  cholera,  and  sometimes 
from  phlegma,  and  sometimes  from  melancholia. 

Signa. — The  symptoms  of  this  dream  are  in- 
dicated through  the  suffering  of  the  sick  man 
himself. 

The  symptoms  of  the  humours : it  is  often 
they  were  said  before. 

Pronostica. — To  whoever  this  often  comes,  un- 
less relieved,  he  will  fall  into  one  of  the  follow- 
ing:— Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  spasm,  or  paralysis, 
or  sudden  death.  And  if  it  come  to  a person 
awake,  it  is  worse ; and  also  if  it  come  with  a 
cold  sweat  while  awake,  and  if  it  come  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  it  is  worst  of  all. 

Cura. — First  of  all,  the  person  to  whom  this  is 
wont  to  come,  let  him  have  a beloved  com- 
panion who  will  waken  him  when  he  hears  him 
speaking  like  crying,  and  who  will  rub  his  feet 
and  his  hands  strongly,  and  will  sprinkle  his  face 
with  rose  water,  and  will  give  an  emetic  and 
dianthus  with  musk  or  diambra,  and  in  such 
case  it  may  well  be  said  that  there  is  always 
some  Pylades  who  will  cure  Orestes. 

If  the  disease  come  from  too  great  cold  of  the 
head,  let  the  head  be  rubbed  with  laurel  oil,  or 
with  costine  oil,  or  with  oil  of  rue,  or  such  like, 
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If  the  disease  come  from  too  great  filling  of  the 
stomach,  let  an  emetic  be  given  with  clysters 
and  fasting ; and  if  the  disease  come  from  the 
blood,  let  a vein  be  let ; and  if  from  other 
humours  let  them  be  emptied  out  as  they  de- 
mand, and  at  the  same  time  give  him  hierelogo- 
dion  orhieraruffim.  Let  the  diet  be  smooth,  and 
let  the  patient  himself  be  continually  merry  and 
cheery,  and  free  from  every  kind  of  fatigue,  and  let 
him  use  such  electuaries  as  comfort  the  heart — 
as  dicameron,  diarodon  Julii,  and  such  like. 

Bernard,  in  his  first  book,  treats  of  nine  kinds 
of  fever,  of  smallpox,  of  the  bites  of  snakes, 
scorpions,  bees,  and  mad  dogs,  and  a variety  of 
sores  and  skin  diseases. 

His  second  book  is  occupied  with  diseases  of 
the  head.  As  was  usual  with  authors  of  his  time, 
he  begins  with  affections  of  the  hair,  and  goes 
on  to  nervous  affections.  I quote  part  of  his 
chapter  on  epilepsy,  for  it  gives  us  a glimpse  of 
his  mind : — 

Nevertheless,  I say  to  you  about  epilepsy, 
that  I have  treated  many,  young,  old,  poor,  rich, 
men  and  women,  and  of  almost  every  kind  of 
epilepsy,  and  yet  I have  not  myself,  nor  have  I 
seen  any  one  else,  cure  any  patient  who  was  not 
young,  or  one  where  the  disease  was  due  to 
unhealthy  way  of  life,  and  had  net  been  long 
established,  though  I did  my  best  in  every  case, 
and  though  the  patients  were  obedient.  Here  I 
am  ignorant,  but  God  has  knowledge.  And  I 
say  this,  so  that  when  patients  come  to  you  you 
may  avoid  disgracing  yourselves  by  empty  and 
untrue  promises  of  curing  epilepsy,  because 
every  epilepsy  is  eradicated  with  great  difficulty, 
if  at  all, 
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When  the  patient  is  in  the  fit,  if  some  one 
puts  his  mouth  over  the  ear  of  the  patient,  and 
says  three  times  those  three  verses : 

“ Gaspar  fert  mirrham  thus  Melchior  Balthasar 
aurum 

Hsec  tria  qui  secum  portabit  nomina  regum 
Solvitur  a morbo  Christi  pietate  caduco.” 
without  doubt  he  will  at  once  get  up.  That  this 
is  efficacious  when  repeated  in  the  ear  is  true, 
and  it  has  often  been  proved  that  he  gets  up  at 
once.  And  it  is  said  that  the  same  verses 
written  and  worn  round  the  neck  cure  entirely. 

The  third  book  treats  of  diseases  of  eyes,  ears 
nose,  teeth,  and  gums. 

The  fourth  of  those  of  the  throat  and  chest. 
His  test  for  the  existence  of  ulceration  of  the 
lungs  is  a frothy  sanguineous  sputum,  followed 
by  a purulent. 

Book  fifth  is  on  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Book  sixth  on  diseases  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidney.  Like  other  writers  of  his  period, 
he  makes  three  kinds  of  jaundice — citrina,  viridis, 
nigra;  and  he  writes  at  length  on  the  cause  of  each. 

The  seventh  book  treats  of  a variety  of 
general  questions,  and  of  points  omitted  before. 

He  ends  thus  : — 

Ap  mncuicti  unnpo  gop  op-ouigmup  muille 
gpupuib  t>iu  cei  tpe  hoibpeubu  puTM  o fin 
uppon  nutiuibpi  po  ugup  *ou  cuplui  po  mu 
ceun  *oo  bub  obuip  muigTipeub  poippi  In  ugup 
leubpun  T)on  folium  nujtu-o  nu  nepluincibe 
ngeup  u$up  leubup  un  puotujjub  ugup  *00  nu 
lueitib  puoptuigti  u^up  leubup  T)upub  citil 
clup  nu  ninntleubt  ugup  leubup  nu  cemmn 
u$up  ip  nepm  n-oeupnub  mu  negnuip  po. 
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This  is  to  be  understood  that  we  intended,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  tour  long  works  from  this  on 
account  of  this  work,  and  then  would  this  be 
the  work  of  a perfect  master.  And  a little  book 
on  the  regimen  of  acute  diseases,  and  a book  on 
the  crisis,  and  on  the  critical  days,  and  a book 
of  which  the  title  should  be  a table  of  the 
intellects,  and  a book  about  graduation ; and 
without  these  nothing  is  done. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  Bernard  is  that  in 
folio  of  F.  de  Tuppo,  Naples,  1480.  The  Irish 
MS.  differs  from  this,  the  only  precedent  edition, 
and  is  therefore  a translation  from  some  MS. 
once  extant  in  Ireland.  Among  the  MSS.  are 
translations  of  some  of  his  other  works,  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  places.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  Bernard  de  Gordon 
deserved  his  reputation.  He  was  versed  in  all 
the  medical  books  of  the  age.  If  his  observant 
glance  was  sometimes  obscured  by  the  hypo- 
theses engrained  in  his  mind,  one  may  be  sure, 
from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  art  and 
of  his  patients,  that  though  his  skill  was  often 
unable  to  determine  or  cure  the  disease,  he  never 
came  to  a sick  bed  without  bringing  comfort  to 
the  sufferer  in  his  kind  words  and  manner. 

John  of  Gaddesden  was  a contemporaray  of 
Bernard.  They  are  celebrated  in  the  same 
line  of  Chaucer,  and  a perusal  of  the  “ Rosa 
Anglica”  shows  that  it  is  a flower  grown  in 
the  same  Hortus  medicus  as  the  “ Lilium 
Medicinae.” 

Part  of  the  Rosa  Anglica  de  Regimine  Sani- 
tatis  begins  in  one  MS.  (Harley  546),  but  it  is 
only  continued  for  a few  lines.  In  another  MS. 
(Add.  15,  582)  this  section  is  translated  at  length. 
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Gaddesden1  was  well  read,  and  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  enumerate  the  authors  which 
are  alluded  to  in  the  part  of  his  work  translated 
into  Irish.  It  is  no  slur  on  the  learned  society 
of  which  he  was  a member,  to  suppose  that  in 
that  age  he  had  read  the  books  he  named  in 
Latin  only ; but  of  Greeks  he  cites  Hippocrates, 
Aristotle,  Rufus,  Galen ; and  of  the  Arabians, 
Haly,  Avicenna,  Averrhoes,  Isaac,  Damascenus. 
He  also  quotes  many  lines  from  the  famous 
work  on  hygiene,  “ Regimen  Sanitatis  Salerni.” 
As  Irish  is  one  of  the  few  European  tongues  in 
which  this  book  has  not  been  printed,  examples 
may  be  of  use  to  some  future  editor  : 

Ip  niofu\n  piAii  tio  goite  ptipAip  ua  hoibbe. 

TDa  IiaiI  leAC  bn!)  e*opum  bioc  vo  puipeAp  co 

geApp. 

Great  is  the  torment  to  the  stomach  of  supper  at 
night. 

If  thou  wishest  to  be  light,  let  thy  supper  be  short. 

Tn<vb  Ail  belt  pollAtn  Agup  mAt)  Ail  plAti  vo 
■oetiurh  T)ic. 

C05  uaiu  tiA  h-impniArh  cpinA  ^$up  cpeit) 
copob  ‘omiAin  duic  peApg  vo  T)enutri. 

A$up  C0151I  Ati  pin  Agup  pcpAin  ah  pupeip 
Agup  riA  pub  *oitriAin  leAC. 

Ceimnug  “oeip  bn!)  Agup  pcpAin  cotiIat)  An 
meA-oon  lAe. 

If  thou  wishest  to  be  sound,  and  if  thou  wishest 
to  have  health, 

1 There  is  an  accurate  and  interesting  account  of  Gaddes- 
den in  Dr.  Freind’s  “ History  of  Physic.”  This  is  the  best 
history  of  physic  in  English  for  its  period  (Galen  to  1500). 
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Raise  from  thyself  the  heavy  cares,  and  believe 
that  it  is  idle  for  thee  to  wax  wroth ; 

And  spare  the  wine  and  leave  the  supper,  and  it 
is  not  idle  for  thee 

To  arise  after  meat,  and  to  shun  midday  sleep. 

Ape  Ati  cf\i*6i  “oo  beip  b-eAlAbnA, 

Agup  aii  pcAiriAin  lAbpup, 

Agup  “oomblAp  gtUAipip  An  peApg, 

Agup  in  cpeAtg  -00  111  An  gAipe, 

A$up  lecup  coitrileAmip  bum  gmAigti. 

It  is  the  heart  that  gives  knowledge, 

And  the  lungs  that  speak, 

And  the  gall  that  moves  the  wrath, 

And  the  spleen  that  makes  the  laughter, 

And  the  liver  that  gives  origin  to  pleasantness. 

The  MS.  containing  this  piece  of  Gaddesden 
is  of  octavo  size,  and  of  vellum. 

Bound  up  with  it  are  some  later  writings  in 
English,  but  written  in  the  Irish  character.  The 
initials  are  illuminated,  and  the  hand  is  tolerably 
clear,  but  there  are  many  contractions. 

The  next  piece  is  a series  of  chapters  on 
various  diseases  and  on  surgical  affections,  a 
translation  or  abstract  of  some  writer  later  than 
the  year  1100;  for  in  the  chapter  on  gout, 
Platearius1  of  Salernum  is  quoted,  and  he  is 
counted  a writer  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
chapters  are  short.  I have  compared  the  MS. 
with  many  writers,  but  have  not  found  its 


1 His  chief  work  is  called  “ Practica  Brevis.”  There  were 
five  physicians  of  Salernum  named  Platearius — two  named 
Matthew,  and  the  others  all  John.  John  II.  and  Matthew 
II.  were  the  most  distinguished.  See  “ Collectio  Salerni- 
tana,”  edited  by  Salvatore  de  Renzi.  Naples,  1852.  4 vols. 
Vol.  i.  pp.  180,  228,  &c. 
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original.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  abstract  of 
some  commentator  on  one  of  the  better  known 
authors.  The  practice  of  cramming  seems  not 
to  have  been  unknown  even  in  the  infancy  of 
universities.  In  the  Bodleian  MSS.  which  I 
looked  through,  there  were  several  of  a few 
pages  which  contained  the  substance  of  some 
voluminous  book.  Among  early  printed  books, 
Dr.  Ketham’s  “Fasciculus  Medicinse”  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  same,  and  he  has  tables  of  tests,  of 
diseases  and  of  wounds,  which  forcibly  call  to 
mind  the  sheets  and  diagrams  by  which  the 
modern  undergraduate  tries  to  save  himself  the 
trouble  of  reading  or  understanding  his  author 
or  his  work,  whether  it  be  Paley,  or  the  relations 
and  anastomoses  of  arteries.  Most  modern  dis- 
coveries are  said  by  critics  to  have  been  made 
centuries  ago.  It  is  consoling  to  find  that  if  we 
can  do  no  more  than  our  ancestors,  they  had  yet 
the  same  failings  as  we. 

The  MS.  seems  to  be  by  more  than  one  hand. 
The  following  note  on  fol.  29  b shows  how  hard 
the  times  were  : — 

Sip  tu\im  ■ouic  a 60m  Agup  ni  po  niAit  e 
■001c  AStip  ni  hmsturb  pin,  ip  copped  ACAim 
A5  zetet)  point  tpApunAbmb  Ap  pu*o  Coittet) 
tleill  -A^up  ip  Ap  in  coitt  £ein  *oo  pgpibtip 
euro  *oe  Agup  -oo  *6it  me  An  cpoicinn  mipi 
CAipbpe. 

There  it  is  from  me  to  thee,  O John  ! and  I 
think  it  is  not  very  good,  and  that  is  no  wonder; 

I am  always  moving,  flying  from  the  Saxons  in 
Niall’s  wood,  and  it  was  in  the  wood  I wrote 
part  of  it,  and  prepared  the  skin.  I am  Cairbre. 
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Two  other  notes  are  not  dated.  A third  gives 
us  a year  : — 

Ag  pm  cpioC  Ap  An  leAbAp  fin  duic  a 6oin 
meg  t)eACAi  o T)Abi  o CeAppnAig  Agup  ha 
ceop A bl1At)A  Agtlf  fACA  tAlf  DUIC  AgUf  *00  t)1 
Aoip  ati  UiAgepnA  AiicAnn  do  pcpibAi!)  An 
teAbAf  po  etion  mile  bliAtiAin  Agup  cuig  ceD 
Agtip  Cpi  bllATinA  Agup  Cpi  piCID. 

There  is  an  end  of  this  book  for  you,  O John 
MacBethaidh,  from  David  O’Kearney,  and  may 
the  three  virtues  and  graces  go  with  it  to  you ; 
and  the  age  of  the  Lord  when  this  book  was 
written,  a thousand  years  and  five  hundred  and 
three  years  and  three  score. 

At  the  end  is  a fragment  of  Bernard. 

The  MS.  mentioned  above  as  containing  a few 
lines  from  Gaddesden  is  the  oldest  of  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  of  vellum,  and  of  octavo  size.  The 
pages  are  dark,  and  the  writing  much  contracted. 
The  first  eleven  leaves  contain  a treatise  on 
medicine.  On  fol.  n a the  following  passage 
gives  the  date,  author,  and  translator : — 

UAipnic  Atm  pm  libup  jjAlcepuip  do  Dopipib 
da  lei$eAp.  CopmAC  tTlACDuinntplebi  do 
ctup  in  cpium  po  a ngAeiDeilg  do  DiAptnAiD 
TDac  'OomiiAitt  hi  Leijm  Agup  gup  pojnA 
DOfAtl  AgUf  DACtOinD  A CApbA1§1  DO  COlUAin, 
ecc.  In  cecputtiA“b  Ia  do  cAlAinD  Appil  do 
cpiciiAigeD  in  popceDAt  po  a cUiAin  Uaitia 
pA  bliADAin  DAp  b’AntiAllA  Don  CigepnA  in 
nuirhip  pi  do  btiADiiAib  1459- 

There  ends  the  book  of  Galterus  of  the  doses 
of  medicines  Cormac  MacDunslevy  it  was  that 
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put  this  portion  into  Irish  for  Dermot,  the  son 
of  Donall  O Lein ; and  may  it  serve  him  and 
his  children  as  a profitable  gift.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  calends  of  April  this  work  was  finished  at 
Cloyne,  in  the  year  when  the  annals  of  the  Lord 
were  this  number  of  years,  1459. 

The  family  of  MacDuinntshleibhe  of  which 
this  Cormac  was  no  doubt  a member,  has  pro- 
duced many  physicians,  whose  fame  has  been 
sufficient  to  secure  them  a place  in  history.  The 
“Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  ” mention  as 
celebrated  no  less  for  their  general  than  for  their 
professional  learning,  Dr;  Muiris,  who  died  in 
1395;  Bff.  Donnchadh,  who  died  in  1526;  and 
Dr.  Eog'nan,  his  son,  who  died  in  1586.  The 
MacDuinnishleibhes  were  originally,  say  his- 
torians, chiefs  of  Down.  About  the  year  1200, 
John  de  Courcy  drove  them  from  their  territories, 
and  they  settled  in  the  district  now  called  the 
barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  and  became  the  heredi- 
tary physicians  of  the  O’Donnells,  chiefs  of  Tir- 
connell. 

This  district,  named  in  Irish  Cillmicnenain, 
is  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  island.  Its  surface 
is  everywhere  rugged.  Great  mountains  are  to 
be  seen  on  every  side.  Some  are  of  quartz, 
sharp-pointed  and  with  bare  peaks,  which  look 
white  in  the  sun.  Others  of  granite  or  of  schist 
form  rounded  masses,  or  long  ridges.  Between 
these  mountains  are  deep  glens  and  broad  tracts 
of  moorland.  The  view  from  any  of  the  moun- 
tains to  landward  is  of  a country  of  heather  and 
rock,  with  many  lakes ; and  towards  the  sea,  of 
a deeply  indented  coast-line,  with  lofty  cliffs 
beaten  by  the  unbroken  swell  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Peregrine  falcon  may  be  seen  any  day,  and 
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in  the  more  lonely  parts  I have  watched  the 
golden  eagle,  and  the  white-tailed  eagle,  and  the 
raven.  A traveller  would  suppose  that  such  a 
region  could  produce  only  ignorant  mountaineers. 
But  these  wilds  deserve  respect  throughout 
Europe,  for  among  them  St.  Columbcille  was 
born  and  educated ; and  besides  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  Ireland,  they  have  produced 
several  famous  literary  men  and  chiefs.  The 
barony,  formerly  called  Cinel  Luighdhech,  was 
the  original  possession  of  the  great  family  of 
O’Donnell.  All  the  native  owners  in  this  dis- 
trict were  dispossessed  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  the  physicians  with  the  rest.  Some  years 
ago,  when  in  Kilmacrenan,  I found  that  some 
of  the  MacDuinntshleibhes  were  still  living 
there. 

To  return  to  the  MS.  The  nature  of  each 
drug  is  described,  with  its  varieties,  the  time  for 
gathering  it,  &c.,  and  lastly,  its  doses.  Scam- 
mony,1  rhubarb  (Indian  and  Pontic),  colocynth, 
turbit,  agaricus,  hellebore,  esula,  euphorbium, 
polipodium,  lapis  lazuli,  lapis  armenicus,  senna, 
black  hellebore,  violet,  prune,  cassia  fistula, 
manna,  tamarind,  and  a few  other  drugs  are 
named.  Some  remarks  on  pills,  cathartics,  and 
electuaries,  and  on  doses  in  general,  follow ; and 
the  treatise  ends  with  a chapter  on  opiates. 

Leaves  12-56  contain  short  chapters  on  a 
variety  of  diseases,  beginning : T)o  gAlbpAib  An 
cinx)  Agup  a\\  cup  00  cuicim  -An  puilc.  (Of 
diseases  of  the  head,  and,  first,  of  the  falling  of 
the  hair).  Greyness,  baldness,  vermin,  scab, 


1 The  resin  is  meant,  for  the  MS.  says  : Sugh  gne  fead 
leoigi — Juice  of  a kind  of  woodbine. 
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wens,  headache,  mania,  phrensy,  apoplexy, 
lethargy,  scotomia,1  vertigo,  epilepsy  follow. 

Cormac,  in  his  dictionary,  distinguishes  six 
kinds  of  baldness — Range , where  the  temples  are 
high ; rack , brow  to  crown  bare ; romdile,  ear  to 
ear  bare ; sal-tri-asa , bald  at  top ; buide  retd, 
absolute  bareheadedness;  wispelp , a patch  of 
baldness  on  each  side,  of  a median  hairy  tract.2 
This  treatise,  however,  does  not  allude  to  these 
terms,  and  as  Cormac’s  work  was  well  known 
among  literary  men  in  Ireland,  this  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  that  the  writer  was  translating, 
not  composing,  an  original  work. 

Fol.  57  contains  the  lines  from  Gaddesden. 

Fol.  58  is  blank. 

Fol.  59-60  are  on  fevers,  from  what  author  I 
did  not  make  out.  It  is  not  from  any  of  the 
treatises  on  fever  contained  in  the  collection 
printed  in  folio  at  Venice  in  the  year  1576. 

70-72  contain  a piece  from  Gordon. 

On  fol.  55  b there  is  a specimen  of  the  kind  of 
question  which  physicians  of  that  day  delighted 
to  discuss. 

In  the  days  when  there  was  so  much  talk  de 
ente  et  essentid,  words  seem  to  have  been  often 
too  much  for  men.  One  mediaeval  writer  whom 
I have  read  puzzles  himself  with  the  question 
of  how  it  is  that  a man  will  live  longer  on  bad 
food  than  on  no  food  at  all.  It  is  quite  contrary 
to  logic,  he  thinks,  but  yet  is  asserted  on  good 
authority  to  have  been  proved  experimentally. 

1 Seems  to  have  been  used  for  a kind  of  vertigo,  and  not 
in  the  modern  sense  of  a peculiar  defect  of  vision. 

2 Stokes : Three  Irish  Glossaries,  p.  xix. 
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The  custom  of  arguing  out  set  questions  con- 
tinued, even  among  great  physicians,  after  the 
decay  of  the  scholastic  system.  That  able  prac- 
titioner, Felix  Platerus,1  of  Basle,  in  his  “Centuria 
Qutestionum,”  debates  : Whether  the  fingers  are 
transparent ; whether  the  spirits  are  three — 
vital,  animal,  natural ; whether  hunger  is  better 
borne  than  thirst. 

Here  is  the  question  in  the  manuscript : 

Cionmip  cuiccep  *oiAp  do  TMoimb  T>Apb 
lon-Atin  Aoip  Agup  oileAtriAin  Agup  mvouipe 
Agup  complepc  Agup  eplAinci  Agtip  uaC 
lonAnn  leigip  T)Oib. 

fflipi  eom  o CAllAtiAin  -oo  gpAip  An  ceipc 
pm. 

How  is  it  that  two  men  that  are  of  the  same 
age,  and  nourished  alike,  and  of  the  same  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  same  temperament,  and 
with  the  same  disease,  are  yet  not  cured  by  the 
same  remedy  ? 

I am  John  O’Callanan  that  puts  the  question. 

The  most  crabbed  of  all  the  manuscripts2 
remains  to  be  described.  It  is  partly  vellum, 
partly  paper,  and  is  bound  of  octavo  size,  but 
its  leaves  are  of  several  dimensions ; a few  are 
mere  strips  of  parchment.  It  contains  some 
philosophy  and  astronomy,  and  several  treatises 
on  medicine. 

The  philosophy  is  a bit  of  Aristotle,  and  a 
translation  of  part  of  Burloeus.  From  the  style 
I think  it  is  from  his  commentary  on  the  ethics 


1 He  wrote  shortly  before  and  after  the  year  1 500. 

2 Arundel,  333. 
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of  Aristotle ; but  in  a somewhat  hasty  examina- 
tion of  that  work1  I did  not  find  the  passage. 

The  first  treatise  on  medicine  is  a translation 
of  Philaretus  on  the  pulse.  A few  lines  at  the 
end  are  defective.  Who  this  Philaretus  was 
seems  doubtful.  Freind  has  nothing  to  say 
about  him  but  that  his  authorship  of  this  piece 
is  uncertain.2 *  His  treatise*  is  short,  and  is  based 
upon  Galen’s  on  the  same  subject.  Philaretus, 
however,  only  describes  ten  varieties  of  pulse, 
while  Galen  makes  twenty-seven  kinds  of  pulse  as 
regards  size,  and  twenty- seven  as  regards  rate.4 * 6 

The  next  forty-three  pages  contain  translations 
of  Isidorus,  of  Burlceus,*  of  Averrhoes,  of  Galen’s 
Microtegni,  and  of  the  Aristotle  of  Albertus 
Magnus. 

Averrhoes  is  mentioned  at  length  in  all 
histories  of  medicine.  This  is  a translation  of 
part  of  his  great  treatise  on  medicine  called 

1 Expositio  G.  B.  super  decem  libros  ethicorum  Aristotelis. 
Venice,  1500.  Mr.  Standish  Hayes  O’Grady  has  printed  a 
full  account  of  the  philosophical  parts  of  this  manuscript  in 
his  very  learned  catalogue  of  the  Irish  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum. 

2 “ History  of  Physic,”  i.  250. 

8 This  treatise  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  1519  in  an  octavo 
volume,  which  also  contains  Hysagoge  Joannitii  in  medicina, 
Liber-urinarum  Theophili ; several  books  of  Hippocrates, 
translated  by  Arnald  de  Villa  Nova;  the  Aphorisms  of  John 
Damascenus  ; selections  from  Celsus  ; parts  of  Galen  ; Liber 
canonis,  translated  by  Gerard  of  Cremona  ; Cantica  Avicen- 
nae,  translated  by  Armegandus  Blasius  of  Montpellier; 
Tractatus  noni  Almansoris,  and  Jacobus  de  Partibus,  a work 
based  on  Mesue.  Several  such  collections  were  published 
at  Lyons  about  this  date.  The  list  is  interesting  as  it  shows 
what  medical  books  were  then  in  demand. 

4 Galeni  opera  de  pulsibus  Hermanno  Cruserio  campensi 

interprete.  Paris,  1 532. 

6 From  the  De  Urinis  of  both  authors. 
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“ Colliget.”  Isidorus  is  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Seville  whose  Liber  etymologiarum  was  in  every 
mediaeval  library,  and  contains  a book  on 
medicine. 

What  is,  I think,  some  more  Galen  comes  next. 

There  follow  a variety  of  chapters  on  discon- 
nected topics — pulse,  temperament,  fevers. 

At  p.  83  is  an  abstract  made  up  from  Bernar- 
dus  and  from  Isaac,  at  98  some  Aristotle,  and 
at  1 12  an  incomplete  translation  of  Isaac  on 
Diets.  This  Isaac  is  said  to  have  been  a Jew, 
and  the  adopted  son  of  Sulaiman,  King  of 
Arabia.  His  book  on  diet  is  tedious.  He  des- 
cribes all  varieties  of  food,  but  with  so  much  of 
the  jargon  of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  that 
little  is  to  be  learned  from  him.  As  illustrating 
the  state  of  horticulture  in  his  day,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Isaac  mentions  nine  sorts  of 
apples.  Phillips,1  writing  eight  hundred  years 
later,  names  but  fourteen.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  a fair  example  of  the  style  of  Isaac  : — 

Aca  pmip  An  *opomA  po  ptiAp  po  pteob 
AnAice  peg  pmeApA  nA  cnAtn  eite  oip  ip 
cofAttiAit  pipin  innbinn  hi  si'oeA'o  ip  cpuA-oi 
ipi  Agup  Ap  L15A  a pteobAb  Agup  bon-oiliAig 
UAp  co  iriAic  hi  "oo  bep  oileA'bAin  ip  mo  Agup 
Agup  ip  mipe  n a *oo  bep  An  incinn  tiAici. 

Sirup  nA  ctiArh  eile  umoppo  Ap  peApp  a btAp 
nA  btAp  An  pmeApA  pmenncAin  sibeAb  vo  in 
pApcixmim  A^up  oileAbAin  50  mop  An  cAn 
*01  ti Aij  50  itiaic  hi. 

The  marrow  of  the  back  is  colder  and  moister 
than  that  of  the  other  bones.  For  it  is  like  the 
brain,  although  it  is  harder  and  its  moisture  is 


1 Cyder,  Bk.  p.  i.  29  (ed.  London,  1708), 
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less ; and  if  it  be  well  digested,  it  gives  more 
nutriment  than  the  brain  gives. 

The  marrow  of  the  other  bones  moreover  has 

a better  taste  than  the  marrow , although 

it  causes  nausea,  and  when  well  digested  it  gives 
much  nutriment. 

At  the  end  of  this  fragment  is  written  “ Ex- 
plicit historia.”  The  same  hand  has  written  at 
the  beginning  of  the  MS.,  “ Historia  de  terra 
Pictica  in  lingua  pictica  conscripta,”  and  the 
price,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  same  page,  “ Wm. 
Howard,  1596.”  The  price  is  a little  indistinct. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  too  high  had  the  MS. 
contained  two  such  important  additions  to 
history  as  a local  account  of  Pictland,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  Pictish  tongue.  The  purchaser 
seems  to  have  been  grossly  imposed  upon,  for 
at  p.  17  b , as  a note  to  an  account  of  the  several 
complexions  of  men  in  which  the  number  four 
is  prominent,  he  has  written  : “ Nomina  provin- 
ciarum  terras  picticse.  Terra  Pictica  in  8 partes 
divisa  quas  Angli  provincias  vocant.”  One  can 
imagine  the  imposter  who  sold,  and  had  very 
likely  first  stolen  the  MS.,  pointing  out  to  the 
English  antiquary  its  several  parts,  and  gravely 
pretending  to  read  bits  of  history  from  a treatise 
on  medicine. 

Since  the  parts  of  animals  are  different  they 
must  have  different  effects  as  articles  of  diet. 
Since  they  have  different  effects  each  must  be 
useful  in  a particular  disease.  As  there  is  a drug 
effective  in  each  malady  and  acting  ofi  each 
organ,  so  there  must  be  an  article  of  food  for 
each  disease.  This  is  the  argument  which  runs 
through  Isaac,  and  other  works  on  diet  of  his  age. 

Some  more  Aristotle  and  a short  treatise  on 
the  virtues  of  gems,  fill  up  the  remaining  leaves. 
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This  MS.  affords  more  than  one  passage 
giving  its  author  and  its  date.  At  fol.  20  ° 

truce  -oonnbA-o  *00  pgpib  po  Agup  a 

“°C15  eom  AlbAnAig  acu  pern  A^up  DomnAlX  o 
teigin. 

I am  Donoch  who  wrote  this,  and  it  is  in  the 
house  of  John  of  Scotland  that  I am,  myself  and 
Donall  O’Leighin. 

At  fol.  356  : — 

Agtip  Ap  Atm  *00  cpietiAibAg  An  cex  *oenAb 
■01b  au  Ia  a *oiai§  L Ae  eile  pAbpAis  a citl 
mjne  bAeic  A$up  Ape  t>ob  Aip  *oon  cigeApnA 
An  caii  pin  mite  btiAbAin  Ajjup  C1115  ceo  Agup 
xiiii.  bliAtmA  co  nontAis  f°  cu^Ainn. 

And  the  last  text  of  them  was  finished  on  the 
day  after  the  feast  of  Patrick  at  Cill  Ingheine 
Baeith,1  and  the  age  of  the  Lord  at  that  time 
was  a thousand  years  and  five  hundred  and 
fourteen  years  come  Christmas. 

At  fol.  82  : — 

Agup  a Cl 5 OomnAitt  1 tpoigcig  00  pcpib- 
eAt)  An  beAC  po  anno  domini  1519  Agup  mipi 
■oonncAb. 

And  in  the  house  of  Donall  O’Troightigh  I 
wrote  this  book,  a.d.  1519,  and  I am  Donoch. 

At  fol.  113b : — 

UAipnic  An  pm  pium  Agup  cpAbAAt)  bAtl 
n Ain  mi  mice  Ab  o YpAC  in  dietis  particularibus2 

1 O’ Curry  in  his  catalogue  says  that  this  is  Kilnaboy,  near 
Corrofin,  County  Clare, 

2 The  name  of  Part  ii.  of  Isaac’s  work  on  diet.  This 
part  was  printed  at  Padua  in  1487  in  black  letter.  A better 
edition  for  reading  is  that  of  the  whole  work,  printed  at 
Basle  in  1570. 
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A^tip  copmAC  mAC  Tuunnleibe  bAipillep  a 
pipigebc  -oo  ctnp  An  gcMSTieils  Agtip  *oo  pSP'b 
•oo  *oeimp  o eAboi*6eApn  AnpA  CAipcpi  he, 
Agur  5a6  neAC  *oa  poigenA  smbeAt)  Ap  An 
■Dip  pin  op  ait)  teip. 

Here  ends  this  treatise  on  the  organs  of  ani- 
mals, extracted  from  Isaac,  In  Dietis  Particu- 
laribus,  and  Cormac  MacDuinntsleibe,  Bachelor 
of  Physic,  put  it  into  Irish,  and  wrote  it  in  this 
for  Denis  Heron  upon  this  parchment,  and  let 
each  who  profits  by  it  pray  for  those  two  and  a 
prayer  with  him. 

A small  MS.,1  which  has  the  date  15 19, 2 
begins  with  part  of  Bernardus,  and  also  contains 
two  fragments,  one  on  blood-letting  and  one  on 
anatomy. 

Another  MS.  contains  a fragment  from  the 
“ Lilium  Medicinae.”  The  following  passage 
tells  its  date  : — 

Finis  a.d.  1592,  An  30  La  T)o  rhi  Januarius  *00 
pcpibAt)  An  beACAn  pin  *00  *oepeAt)  in  teAbuip 
Agup  mo  tdait)  tulli Am  no  bi  a^a  tAbAipn  T)Atn 
A£up  co  n-om^nAt)  T)ia  cpocAipe  Aip  pein  Agup 
opAinpA.  Sin  Time  tnAille  benAtnAin  a ca^s 
mic  CAipin. 

Finis  a.d.  1592,  the  30th  day  of  the  month  of 
January,  this  little  bit  of  the  end  of  the  book 
was  written  ; and  it  was  my  father  William  that 
gave  it  out  to  me ; and  may  God  have  mercy  on 
him  and  on  me.  That  for  thee  with  a blessing 
o Tadg  MacCaisin. 


1 Arundel,  313. 

3 Anno  domini  au  tan  graifnedh  an  leabhar  so  15x9 — a.d. 

the  time  was  written  this  book,  viz.  1519. 
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There  is  one  small  vellum  MS.  without  date. 
It  is  probably  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  a 
short  treatise  on  materia  medica,  defective  at 
both  ends.  The  scribe  seems  to  have  added 
nothing  from  his  own  knowledge,  and  no  more 
is  said  of  herbs  found  in  Ireland  than  on  those 
which  are  foreign. 

The  names  of  the  drugs  are  first  given  in 
Latin.  Often  the  Irish  name  is  a mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  Latin,  sometimes  a vague  expiation. 
Thus  assafoetida,  balsamum,  borax,  euphorbium, 
licium,  have  for  Irish  equivalent  gum  croind — 
gum  of  a tree.  The  following  Irish  names 
deserve  note : — 

Carduus  benedictus,  An  tofican. 

Dens  leonis,  in  peApbAn  muc.1 

Eliborus  niger,  in  CACAbA  T)ub. 


A MS.  written  on  paper  by  Seamus  0’3roin 
in  1736  contains  a passage  on  the  hare  from 
Isaac,  and  some  notes  of  medical  terms,  but  is 
obviously  of  no  authority.  A single  sentence 
will  show  the  style  : — 

Ainbinn  ah  truol  do  boimiLc  do  bAfiAbAD  ha 
leAriAb  tnbeAS  Agup  pApAt)  iia  piacIa  gAti 
cinneAf. 

1 One  name  used  for  dandelion  at  present  is  Cop  p eAjtbAU. 

2 In  add,  15,  582  a bath  of  ground  ivy  is  recommended 

8 Still  used  by  the  country  people  to  put  on  cuts.  All- 
heal, plantain, 


Edera  arborea, 
Edera  teairasteas, 
Herba  sanetipetri, 
Lactuca, 
Lanciolata, 
Petrosillinum, 


eigeAnx)  An  C-fiAuu. 

’n  tr-eAgenn  cAtmAn.2 
in  pobAipgm. 
teAcup. 
in  ptAnt/up.3 
pAppibii. 
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The  brain  of  the  hare  to  be  rubbed  on  the 
gums  of  small  children,  and  the  teeth  will  grow 
without  ailment. 

The  following  table  shows  roughly  the  subject, 
the  date,  and  the  title  of  each  MS. : — 


TITLE. 

DATE. 

CONTENTS. 

Harley,  546. 

1459 

1.  Fragment  of  Galterus  on  Materia 

Medica. 

2.  Chapters  on  a variety  of  diseases. 

3.  Gladdesden  de  Regimine. 

4.  Chapters  on  Fevers. 

5.  Fragment  of  Bernard  De  Urinis. 

Egerton,  S9. 

1489 

1.  Bernardus : Lilium  Medicinm. 

Arnndel,  833. 

1614 

1.  Philaretus  on  the  pulse. 

2.  A variety  of  fragments  : Isidorus, 

Averrhoes,  Aristotle,  Burloeus, 
Galen,  some  of  them  abstracts, 

3.  Isaac  In  Dietis. 

4.  Various  chapters  on  Nausea,  &c. 

5.  On  the  Virtues  of  Gems. 

Arundel,  313. 

1519 

1.  Bernardus  De  Drinus. 

2.  Another  fragment  of  Bernardus. 

3.  Passage  on  Stomach  and  Liver, 

from  some  other  author.  The 
style  is  Galenic. 

Additional 

15,582. 

1563  ' 

1.  Gaddesden  de  Regimine. 

2.  Various  chapters  on  Diseases. 

3.  On  Materia  Medica. 

4.  On  Wounds. 

5.  On  Phlebotomy,  with  a curious 

diagram. 

6.  Bernardus  De  Urinis. 

Egerton,  159 

1572 

1.  Fragment  of  Lilium  Medicinse. 

Additional, 

15,403. 

No 

date. 

1.  On  Plants  used  in  Medicine. 

Egerton,  158. 

1736 

Various. 
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In  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
and  in  that  of  the  King’s  Inns  in  Dublin,  and  in 
the  Advocates’  Library  in  Edinburgh,  there  are 
numerous  MS.  treatises  on  medicine  in  Irish. 
These  would,  no  doubt,  increase  the  evidence 
that  the  medical  authors  read  in  other  tongues 
were  not  unknown  to  those  who  studied  in  Irish. 
It  has  often  been  assumed  by  historians  ignorant 
of  Gaelic,  that  after  her  early  period  of  learning 
Ireland  was  outside  the  circle  of  European  letters. 
The  Irish  translation  of  Marco  Polo,  and  of  parts 
of  Aristotle  and  Burloeus,  and  these  MSS.  prove 
the  contrary.  They  show  that  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Averrhoes,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  Isaac, 
John  Damascenus,  Platearius,  Serapion,  Haliab- 
bas,  Raby  Moses,  Constantine,  Philaretus, 
Bernard,  Gaddesden,  Gilbert,  and  others,  were 
known  in  Ireland.  In  short,  the  reading  of  the 
Irish  physician  was  that  of  his  day,  and  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Chaucer  : — 

“Wei  knew  he  the  old  Esculapius, 

And  Deiscorides  and  eek  Rufus  ; 

Old  Ypocras,  Haly,  and  Galien  ; 

Serapyon,  Razis,  and  Avycen  ; 

Averrois,  Damascien,  and  Constantyn  ; 

Bernard  and  Gatesden  and  Gilbertyn.” 


/ 
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